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THE MONTH. 





A COMMUNICATION in another column calls attention to the work 
that is being done in behalf of civil service reform in the State of 
Indiana, and justly credits the Freeman, an independent paper pub- 
lished at Indianapolis, with doing much good in the cause. It is one 
of the misfortunes of the reformers of that State that they received 
little or no assistance from the regular party press, whether Repub- 
lican or Democratic. There is, we believe, hardly a paper of any 
standing throughout the whole State devoted to party interests which 
has done anything to help the cause of civil service reform. In 
fact, nearly every paper is avowedly hostile to it. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the efforts of the Freeman have been specially valuable. 
The scope of that paper is not limited to the cause supported by 
papers like the Baltimore Reformer and the REecorD, but includes as 
well the subject of tariff reform, taxation, etc. As a civil service 
paper, however, it is bright and able, and furnishes matter that is 
readable by a much wider constituency than it now possesses. We be- 
speak for it now, as we have done heretofore, the cordial support of 
reformers in every section of the country. 





Tuer Iowa Republican platform urges the maintenance and im- 
provement of the Civil Service Law “enacted by the Republican 
party and now so flagrantly disobeyed and violated by the Democratic 
administration.” In Maryland, the civil service plank is specific, not 
only in its denunciation of the President, but in the statement of 
principles which should be enforced through legislation. The full 
text of the resolution is:— 


Resolved, That the Republican party of Maryland, adhering to the principles 
affirmed by its national convention in respect to the rules governing appoint- 
ments to office, declares that the reform in the civil service should be thorough, 
radical, and complete. To that end, it demands the co-operation of the legis- 
lative with the executive department of the government, and that Congress 
shall so legislate that fitness, ascertained by proper practical competition, shall 
admit to public service, that the tenure of offices shall be made secure during 
good behavior, and that the power of removal for cause shall accompany the 
power of appointment; that the principles thus declared with reference to the 
national government shall be applied in their full force to the government of 


the State of Maryland and the city of Baltimore; that the President of the 
United States, by his action in regard to the Federal appointments in this State, 
has given conclusive evidence that his-professions of civil service reform are hol- 
low and delusive, and his failure to call the Federal office-holders to account for 
their open and shameless disregard of his own declarations that they should not 
engage in efforts to control the political action of their own party is a confession 
of insincerity on his part or a proof that his will is controlled by the stronger will 
of the senior Senator from Maryland. 


The month brings from Pennsylvania no party utterances upon 
the subject, save the meaningless declaration of the prohibitionists 
that they favor a “civil service based on personal character and offi- 


_|cial fitness.” The Democrats of that State apparently forgot that 


there was such a question before the public; for, in the telegraphic 
summaries of the platform adopted, we do not find even a word con- 
cerning civil service reform. Nor is the matter referred to inferen- 
tially, the indorsement of Cleveland’s administration being ‘in the 
most general terms, without the usual allusion to “ good appointments.” 





A New rule, lately recommended by the New York Municipal 
Civil Service Commissioners and approved by Mayor Hewitt, limits 
in a very salutary manner the freedom of choice heretofore allowed 
the appointing officer when filling vacancies. It has not been uncom- 
mon for the secretary of the commission to receive a requisition for 
names to fill as many as fifty vacancies existing at one time, and 
under the old rule he was obliged to certify three times as many can- 
didates as there were vacancies. Under the new rule, he is to “ cer- 
tify to the appointing officer for appointment the names of as many 
persons as there are vacancies to be filled, with the addition of two 
names for the first vacancy and one name for every three vacancies 
in addition to the first.” Accordingly, where one hundred and fifty 
names would have been sent up heretofore, from which fifty employés 
were to be selected, only seventy will now be certified. As a result, 
those standing highest on the list will stand a much better chance of 
appointment; and, at the same time, the appointing officer will not be 
unreasonably excluded from weighing other evidence of merit than 
the prima facie evidence afforded by the results of competitive exami- 
nation. That Mayor Hewitt should have approved this endeavor to 
administer the matter of appointments according to merit was to be 
expected, for he has long been known to be a believer in business 
methods for public administration. When asked recently to appoint 
to a city clerkship a certain person on the ground that the candi- 
date had been a useful worker in the Democratic party, the mayor 
replied that the position in question was not in the gift of the mayor, 
and added this wholesome advice : — 


Allow me to dissent from the general idea which runs through your letter, 
which seems to be that the mayor is to reward the support given to him in the 
last election by appointments to office. I expressly disclaimed any such obhga- 
tion at the time, and I have never acted upon this idea in the disposition of 
offices. So far as I know, there is not a single subordinate employé in the city 
government, outside the mayor’s office, who owes his appointment to me. I pro- 
pose to act upon the rule of holding my subordinates strictly to account for the 
performance of the duties which the law confides to them and not to me. 





PHILADELPHIA. 

AT Last, we have the report of the Civil Service Commission 
concerning their investigation of the charges made against Post- 
master Harrity and of the board of examiners in the Phi! Jciphia 
post-office. The charge that some of the candidates for examination 
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were furnished beforehand with the questions to be asked, and had 
assistance in the preparation of their answers, is found to be false. 
The conclusion is stated that the examinations conducted in that 
office have been entirely fair. The postmaster, too, is exonerated 
from the charges made against him, it being found that his appoint- 
ments were not, as it was alleged, evenly distributed among the elec- 
tion districts of the city, and that there is no evidence that clerks were 
removed for political causes or merely in order to make places for 
Democrats. We do not find it disproved, however, that Republican 
employés were discharged by the wholesale, and that an overwhelm- 
ingly large majority (though not so many as 192 out of 194) of 
Harrity’s employés are Democrats. The facts upon this point are 
substantially as alleged by the Philadelphia Association. Techni- 
cally, we suppose, the report of the Commissioners is true; but it 
seems, on the whole, to be what-is commonly called a whitewashing 
document. Scarcely any but Democrats, the Commissioners report, 
applied for appointments,— a fact which they take pains to attribute 
to the prejudice created by the “ partisan papers,” which persistently 
proclaimed that “no Republicans need apply.” Doubtless there is 
some truth in this explanation, but obviously it is entirely insufficient 
to explain the remarkable resu'ts occurring under Mr. Harrity’s super- 
vision. The chief reason, it seems to us, lies rather in his well-known 
character as a partisan who had little or no sympathy for the merit 
system of appointment, and who would therefore make every effort 
to prefer Democratic applicants, in so far as the strict letter of the 
law would permit him to do so. 

Under these circumstances, it is not strange that but comparatively 
few Republicans should apply for examination. It is, of course, im- 
possible to conclude that a large portion of the removals made was 
due to any other reason than a desire to make room for followers of 
the postmaster’s own party, though the Commissioners find no evi- 
dence that removals were made for political reasons. So long as 
appointing power is not required to disclose reasons for discharging 
subordinates, there never can be, in the nature of the case, any tangi- 
ble evidence that the spirit of the law, so far as it concerns removals, 
has been violated. And the findings of the Commissioners upon this 
point illustrate the necessity for a new requirement, either by posi- 
tive law or executive order, that the cause for every removal shall be 
made a matter of public record. When an official is required to file 
with an order of dismissal his reasons therefor, we may expect 
changes made solely for partisan purposes to cease, and not before. 
It cannot, we think, fairly be objected that such a restriction as this 


upon the removing power would tend to decrease the efficiency of the 
service. 


termined by national considerations with which these men are not 
now concerned. For the present, it is the paramount importance of 
honesty in local affairs that governs them; and in an effort to destroy 
the faction which maintains party supremacy by manipulating ballot- 
boxes and stealing offices they are resolutely engaged. If the Repub- 
licans triumph, the fact that they do so through an alliance with these 
Democratic Independents will be a most fortunate circumstance ; 
for the spoilsmen will thereby be taught their lesson more im- 
pressively than they could be by any other means. A victory of their 
political opponents, unaided by Democratic votes, would be regarded 
simply as one of the fortunes of war; but out of defeat inflicted 
under the existing circumstances may come the beginning of better 
things. Though not indigenous to Maryland soil, Reform, we are 
confident, may yet be made to flourish there. 


















































THE CHICAGO REPORT. 


Tue REPORT of the Chicago Associa‘ion concerning the operation 
of the Civil Service Law in the postal and customs service in that 
city is a document of so much importance that we print it in the cur- 
rent number of the Recorp in full, instead of giving a summary, 
as promised last month. No one can read it without feeling that, 
whether the law has been violated or not, its administration is not in 
very friendly hands. The committee’s laborious and troublesome ex- 
perience in trying to ascertain from the local authorities the number 
of changes made in the service is something quite unlike anything to 
which we are accustomed here in Boston, where both postmaster and 
collector are friendly to the competitive system, and willing to have 
their acts known and judged from the reform stand-point. 

Aside from teaching anew the old truth that the best of laws fare 
ill when administered by their enemies, the committee’s statement 
shows that the Civil Service Law requires substantial amendment. 
To be sure, the United S’ates Commissioners have, so it is reported, 
unanimously agreed upon a comprehensive verdict of “not guilty” 
in this case against the Federal officials in Chicago; but, as a large 
part of the material evidence was not adduced, this finding must 
necessarily have little or no value. We are sorry not to have the 
Commissioners’ report before us. We are willing to assume, how- 
ever, that its conclusions are justly drawn from the fac's which the 
investigation disclosed. But, without looking beyond the published 
narrative of what occurred at the hearings, it is safe to say that the 
committee’s point in regard to the lack of power to employ means 
effective for a thorough and satisfactory investigation is well take. 
The Commission has neither the authority to administer oaths nor 
the power to compel the production of papers or the attendance and 
testimony of witnesses. A judicial inquiry conducted without the 
power to administer oaths and to compel the attendance of witnesses 
and the production of documents would be a farce; and, even with 
all the machinery which a court possesses for investigating facts, the 
finding of the truth is so difficult a matter that the administration 
of justice too often falls into disrepute. It is not strange, therefore, 
that an inyestigation by an official body having none of the ordinary 
judicial functions, and dependent for its success in eliciting informa- 
tion simply upon courtesy, public spirit, or self-interest in the parties 
concerned, should be barren of results. After a man turned out of 
a government position has sought and obtained employment in an- 
other field, he can hardly be expected long afterward to appear vol- 
untarily to testify about his removal, however unjust the act may 
have been. Mr. Webster felt that he could not leave his business to 
come from Milwaukee to Chicago, and the Commissioners could not 
oblige his attendance. So far as he was concerned, the hearing was 
substantially an ez-parte affair. In Mr. Webster's case and o her in- 
cidents described in the report, the futility of an investigation into 
the workings of the law, conducted under any but the most favorable 
circumstances, is pointedly illustrated. 

The conclusions of the committee deserve respect, also, upon an- 
other point. In the course of the investigation by the Commission, 
Messrs. Edgerton and Lyman interposed to protect Collector See- 
berger from disclosing any reasons for dismissing certain employés. 
It has been decided heretofore by the Commission (when made up of 


THE REVOLT IN MARYLAND. 


Ir 1s a good thing for the Democratic party that independence in 
political action is being developed in its ranks. Heretofore, that 
organization has exhibited too much of blind adherence to majority 
tule. It has been the Democrats, and not the Republicans, who have 
been a flock of political sheep, following its shepherds, good or bad, 
with equal zeal. The Mugwump is a bird of Republican origin. But 
the situation in Maryland shows that he is beginning to feel at home 
among the Democrats as well, and we hope that he may become 
thoroughly domesticated in his new field. In a fight which presents 
the issue of common honesty and decency in the management of 
public concerns, the band of high-minded, intelligent, and courageous 
Democra‘s now organized in Baltimore are ready to join forces with 
the party that offers relief, though their allies for the time be ordi- 
narily their opponents. No matter what the motive of the Repub- 
licans in moving for a fair election law and a decent civil service, 
whether it be a change of heart or a bid for votes, they mean to effect 
what they promise, and so command the Independents’ support. The 
campaign which Mr. Cowen and his allies have inaugurated is not, as 
the Republican journals try to make it appear, essentially a revolt 
against the administration of President Cleveland, though the latter’s 
failure to lend any aid to their attempt to break down the tyranny of 
the Gorman machine has contributed to the resnlt. The support of 
the Republican or Democratic ticket in 1888 is a matter to be de- 








other persons than those now composing it) that no inquiry could be 
had into the removing officer's motives or reasons; and no one, we 
believe, questions the soundness of the ruling under the law. But 
the committee has very properly found in this case occasion to urge 
the policy, so generally advocated by reformers, of requiring a brief 
statement of the cause of a removal to be filed with the order therefor. 
If removals should not be made for partisan reasons or merely to 
make places for others, it is ridiculous to allow an officer to remove 
his subordinates ad libitum, without assigning any reasons. We do 
not say that the right of removal should not exist unrestricted. Allow 
an officer to turn out his subordinates upon a mere whim or even for 
the purpose of providing places for his party friends; that is to say, 
affix no penalty for his doing so. But the public are entitled to know 
on what ground he exercises his privilege. We recognize, of course, 
that in the hands of a spoilsman the term “ inefficiency” or “ incom- 
petency ” could be used to cover a multitude of sins; but it cannot be 
doubted that, were reasons required to be stated, the wholesale re- 
movals made by many of the postmasters and collectors could not 
occur without a system of prevarication and falsehood such as they 
would be incapable of practising. The increased publicity attending 
official action in the matter of appointments and removals would have 
a most salutary influence. “We protest,” says the National League, 
“against laxity or evasion in the administration of the Act as even 
more dangerous than its open violation.” By moving for greater pub- 
licity in the direction indicated, we shall make such protest unnec- 
essary. 


CHANGES IN FEDERAL OFFICES.— WHO ARE ENTITLED 
TO KNOW THE FACTS? 


IN THE early part of August, the Democratic State Central Com- 
mittee appointed a committee to “inquire into the holding of Fed- 
eral offices by Republicans,” and report the results of their inquiries 
to the State convention to be held in September. This action was 
not taken without opposition in the general committee, and was con- 
demned by the representative men in the party as a disreputable 
piece of business, inconsistent with the Massachusetts platform dec- 
larations of last year and calculated to discredit the good standing 
of the Administration in this State. The members of the sub-com- 
mittee began their labors by calling at the Boston custom house. 
They came, so they assured the collector, not in any individual capac 
ity, but as the authorized representatives of the Democratic party, 
having been specially commissioned to ascertain how many Republi- 
cans were still in office and why they were retained. It had been 
well for them, perhaps, to have been less explicit as to the character 
in which they presented themselves; for Collector Saltonstall’s 
prompt response was that, while he would gladly give them any infor- 
mation in his power as citizens, he could not treat with them as 
party representatives. He was accountable for the management of 
the custom house to the Secretary of the Treasury and the President, 
and not to the Democratic party. Moreover, it was not possible for 
him to tell how many of his sub-rdinates were of one party and how 
many of the other; for he had but an indefinite knowledge of the 
politics of the men. The vis tors thereupon withdrew,— with what 
emotions may be imagined. And we have not heard of their pros- 
ecuting their undertaking in any other direction. 

In thus opposing the insolent aud partisan scheme of the Demo- 
cratic committee, the collector gives further evidence that he treats 
public office as a public trust. To a Post interviewer, he said con- 
cerning this incident : — 

I told the gentlemen of the committee when they called upon me that I was 
very willing to give them, as individuals, the information they were seeking, espe- 
cially of the very considerable number of changes that have been made to 
increase the efficiency of the service, but that it would be impossible to give the 
number of Democrats and Republicana in office, as I had but an indefinite knowl- 
edge of the political predilections of the men. The question of the number of 
removals I have answered to many people; but, when that inquiry came in the 


spirit of a démand from a committee of a political party, I refused to answer it. 
I did so because it was my duty, and not from any whim. 


In connection with this affair, a discussion has arisen as to what 
obligation, if any, an officer is under in the matter of giving out 
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information about the changes made among his subordinates, Mr. 
Saltonstall, it is to be observed, concedes the right of the public to 
know the facts. All that he desired to do was to destroy the notion 
that the dominant political party has any special or peculiar claim 
either upon the offices or for facts concerning the men who hold them. 
But, in Philadelphia and Chicago, the Federal officials seem to have a 
different idea of their duties and prerogatives. It is their privilege, 
they appear to believe, to say, “ None of your business,” to any or all 
inquirers, especially if they belong to a Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion. Such, at all events, is the conclusion which the experience of 
the associations in those cities leads to. It seems to us that, though 
a postmaster or collector may be under no legal duty to inform the 
public, yet it is proper for him to give to them all statistics which 
relate to the organization and administration of his office, so far as 
these are matters of business methods and details. The number of 
clerks employed, their compensation and duties, the length.of time 
they have been in the service, the names of employés discharged and 
of new ones appointed, etc.,— these are points upon which the people 
should be fully informed. Commissioner Oberly is reported to be 
very emphatic in the opinion that information of the character indi- 
cated is public property; and such, we believe, is the view held by his 
colleague, Mr. Lyman. We cordially agree. But where a committee 
of gentlemen, calling officially as the representatives of a political 
party, ask a superior officer what the politics of his subordinates is 
and expressly avow that the facts are wanted for use by the party, 
we think he may, in the exercise of a sound discretion, well allow 
the questioners to depart in ignorance. It will be a good idea for 
the Commissioners, if it be in their power, to adopt some system 
whereby statistics of the number of appointments, removals, etc., 
occurring in the classified service, may be collected, preserved, and 
made accessible to the public. The usefulness of the work done by 
the Recorp during the past year and more in gathering and publish- 
ing the figures in relation to the changes in the Departments has 
been widely recognized. . But, having to rely solely upon the courtesy 
of the cabinet officers, our work is necessarily incomplete. It would 
be well, perhaps, even before providing for a public record of causes 
for removals, to require a register to be kept, showing statistics of 
tbe kind in question. This could be accomplished by an executive 
order, the Civil Service Commissioners being directed to publish 
returns for all the offices within their jurisdiction, and the heads of 
departments asked to cover the entire field of the civil service out- 
side of the positions which are filled under the provisions of the 
Civil Service Law. 








CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE OF CHICAGO. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE UPON THE OPERATION OF 
THE CIVIL SERVICE LAW IN THE CHICAGO POST-OFFICE AND 
CUSTOM HOUSE. 


Cuicaco, July 26, 1887. 

About the 6th of May, 1885, Mr. Judd was appointed postmaster 
at Chicago, and took charge of the office June 1. The number of 
employés in the post-office at that time covered by the Civil Service 
Law amounted to 800 in round numbers, of which 321 were carriers 
and about 460 were clerks. In the fall of 1885, 35 additional carriers 
were allowed the Chicago post-office, most of which number were 
selected that year, thereby increasing the number of carriers to 356, 
making a total force of about 820 carriers and clerks. From the date 
of Mr. Judd's appointment down to the 4th of May, 1886, the exam- 
ining board of the post-office always had at least one Republican 
member. On or about May 4, 1886, the last Republican was removed 
from the board; and R. A. D. Wilbanks was appointed in his place, 
thereby making the board completely Democratic. 

It appearing that the removals and resignations among the em- 
ployés covered by the Civil Service Act in the post-office were increas- 
ing rapidly after this time, Mr. Grover, the secretary of our Civil 
Service Reform League, on June 26, 1886, wrote to Postmaster Judd 
for information as to the number of removals and resignations in the 
post-office since his appointment. At the same time, he wrote to 
Collector Seeberger, asking for the same information with reference 
to the removals and resignations in the custom house. This infor- 
mation was then refused; but early in July, 1886, Mr. Squires, the 
assistant postmaster, gave our League the list of removals and resig- 
nations in the post-office among the employés covered by said act 
from the time when Mr, Judd took charge of the office to June 30, 































1886. The figures on this list showed that, while a Republican was 
on the board,— that is to say, from June 1, 1885, to May 4, 1886,— 88 
letter carriers and 98 clerks were appointed by Mr. Judd. The 98 
clerks probably represent so many removals or enforced resignations, 
as the resignations, so far as we are able to ascertain, are ——7 
compulsory. The 88 carriers appointed represent about 50 suc 
removals and resignations, as 35 of the 88 appointments represent 
the additional carriers allowed the post-office in the fall of 1885. 
During Mr. Judd’s first year, the removals and compulsory resig- 
nations numbered about 148, averaging nearly 3 per week. From 
May 4, 1886, when the appointment of R. A. D. Wilbanks on the 
examining board rendered it wholly Democratic, to June 30, 1886, said 
list furnished us by Mr. Squires shows that 31 clerks were removed 
and 9 resigned, 31 letter carriers were removed and 1 resigned, or 72 
removals and resignations in eight weeks, making an average removal, 
counting the resignations as removals, of 9 per week, or about 3 
every two working days after the board consisted of three Democrats 
as against 1 every two working days when the board had one Re- 
publican member. On July 12, 13886, the secretary of our League 
wrote to the United States Civil Service Commission at Washington 
for further information as to the number of removals and resigna- 
tions in the post-office and custom house during the incumbencies of 
Messrs. Judd and Seeberger. On July 14, 1886, our secretary wrote 
to said Commission, calling their attention to the fact that the exam- 
ining board at the post-office consisted of three Democrats, and that 
since Mr. Wilbanks’s appointment thereon the number of removals 
had greatly increased. In the latter part of July, the Commission 
sent to Mr. Grover lists of those persons appointed under the Civil 
Service Act to places in the post-office and custom house who were 
removed or who resigned from the time of Messrs. Judd and See- 
berger’s respective appointments down to June 30, 1886. As the lists 
showed only the number of removals and resignations of those a 
pointed under the Civil Service Act, they did not contain the full 
information requested of said Commission by our League. Mr. 
Grover, in his letter, asked for the total resignations and removals in 
the whole force of the classified service, whether appointed under the 
Civil Service Law or not. Since the Civil Service Law went into 
| operation down to June 30, 1886, out of about 450 clerks 232 were 
appointed thereunder, and out of 356 carriers 142 were appointed 
thereunder, making 374 out of about 820. The remainder, being 
over one-half or about 446, therefore, of those in the classified ser- 
vice in the post-office, received their appointments before the Civil 
Service Law went into effect; and, as to the removals and resigna- 
tions among these 446, the Civil Service Commission gave us no infor- 
mation. Taking the information as it is, however, the lists showed 
that from the clerks appointed under the Civil Service Law 46 were 
removed or resigned, and from the carriers appointed under said law 
32 were removed or resigned from the date that Mr. Judd took 
. charge as postmaster, about June 1, 1885, down to June 30, 1886, 
making 78 in all. Deducting this from 223,—the total number of 
resignations and removals between May 1, 1885, and June 30, 1886 
(as furnished by the assistant postmaster),— we have 145 removals 
between these dates of clerks and carriers who were appointed before 
the Civil Service Act went into operation. In the custom house 
(Collector Seeberger having taken charge thereof Oct. 1, 1885), it 
—— from said lists that 14 employés in the classified service, out 
of. a total of about 60, were discharged or resigned between the date 
of Mr. Seeberger’s appointment and June 30, 1886. The Civil Ser- 
| vice Commission seems to have acted on the letter of Mr. Grover of 
July 14, for the examining board of the post-office was thereafter in- 
creased to five. Two Republicans were placed thereon, the Demo- 
crats remaining the same as before. 

About the Ist of August, 1886, Messrs. Gardner and McFadon, of 
the Civil Service Reform League, called at the post-office and held a 
conversation with Mr. Wilbanks with reference to the observance of 
the Civil Service Law in the post-office. Mr. Wilbanks at first claimed 
that he was a thorough civil service reformer and believed heartily 
in the law. He stated, however, that he did not consider it was 
a violation of the law to remove as many employés as he wished, no 
matter how faithful and efficient they were, provided their places 
were filled from those who passed the examination. When asked 
whether the places made vacant by removals or resignations were 
not in all cases filled by Democrats, and whether there was not 
an idea around that none but Democrats need apply for the exam- 
ination, he replied he did not know the politics of the new employés, 
but he would be very glad if the idea was around that none but 
Democrats need apply. When asked whether it was not a violation 
i 











































of the spirit of the law to remove a faithful and efficient employé, he 
replied that no one was ever hanged for violating the spirit of the law, 
and as long as the letter of the law was observed by him he thought 

he was all right. The letter of the law he claimed he observed. 
About Oct. 1, 1886, Mr. McFadon called on Mr. Squires, assistant 
postmaster, and Mr. Donovan, secretary of the examining board and 
superintendent of the letter carriers, for the purpose of finding out 
} the number of removals and resignations in the force of employés 
covered by the Civil Service Act. 




























He was informed by them that 
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they were forbidden to give the information asked for, 
tion for such information would have to be made to the Civil 


examining board at the custom house. 

















| TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES: 











and applica 

rvice 
Commission at Washington. 

About the same time, Mr. McFadon called on Collector Seeberger, 


in order to obtain the same information with reference to the em- 


ployés in the custom house, but was directed by him to put his 
request in writing, and address it to Mr. Crowley, secretary of the 
This was done, and the letter 
was put in Mr. Crowley’s hands. Mr. Crowley replied that he was 
advised by the United States Civil Service Commission at Washing- 
ton that he was not at liberty to furnish the information asked for, 
but application for such information must be made by the League to 
the Civil Service Commission at Washington. Thereupon, the secre- 
tary of our League wrote the following letter to said Civil Service 
Commission at Washington : — 


(Copy.) 
CHICAGO, Dec. 18, 1886. 


To THE SECRETARY OF THE UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, WASH- 


INGTON, D.C.: 

Sir,—In accordance with the request of the executive committee of this 
League, will you kindly inform me where its representatives can obtain (if at all) 
reliable and full information as to the removals, resignations, and appointments 
in the Chicago custom house and post-office? The reports in the daily press are 
unreliable and incomplete, and we are unable to obtain such information from 
the officials of said departments. We have applied to the assistant postmaster 
for lists of changes in the post-office since July 1, 1886, but are referred by him to 
the postmaster, whose illness is so severe that we are unwilling to disturb him ; 
and, by the collector we were referred to the secretary of the examining board, 
who declined to give us the information desired, in accordance, as he states, 
with the direction of your honorable Commission. 

Now, in view of the facts that certain members of the examining bodrds are 
open and outspoken opponents of the theories and spirit of civil service reform, 


ip-| that certain conspicuous cases of removal in this city have been in direct 


violation of the spirit of the Civil Service Act, and that the act may easily be 
rendered inefficient by the opposition or indifference of those charged with its 
administration, that numerous changes have been and are being made, and that 
itis for the interest of every citizen that this law should be fairly and strictly 
enforced, it seems no more than right that this League, through its proper 
representatives, should be enabled to obtain full information upon the points 
above specified, if this can be given (and we know no reason why it cannot) with- 
out interfering with public business and the convenience of the officials. Hoping 
that your Commission will favor us with an opinion herein, I am, - 
Very respectfully, THOMAS W. GROVER, Secretary. 


On Jan. 6, 1887, said Commission replied that they would send us 
the information asked for. On March 29, 1887, the Commission sent 
our League the list of removals and resignations from June 30, 1886, 
to Jan. 1, 1887, among the employés who received their appoint- 
ments under the Civil Service Law, accompanying this with the direc- 
tion that the information must not be given out for publication. The 
information furnished by said list was again far short of what we 
requested, and omitted all reference to removals of persons not ap- 
pointed under the law. The lists, however, showed that among that 
portion of the classified service in the custom house who received 
their appointments under the Civil Service Act there were eighteen 
resignations, but no removals; that there were in the post-office five 
resignations and eighteen removals. Our secretary wrote again to 
the Civil Service Commission, asking for resignations or removals 
since Jan. 1, 1887, and total number of appointments from July 1, 
1886; but the Commissioa has not answered the letter. 

Among the removals or so-called “resignations” in the custom 
house, and only one among many other similar cases, was that of 
George A. Webster, in January, 1887, which was commented on at 
some length in the Chicago press at the time. Webster was a clerk 
in the appraiser’s division, who passed a most creditable civil service 
examination on Sept. 1, 1883, and was appointed to a position in the 
custom house about March, 1884, and in February, 1885, was pro- 
moted to the position held at time of removal. 

His sworn statement of the circumstances connected with his 
resignation, together with certificates of examination, honorable 
discharge from the army, and letters testifying to his efficiency 
and excellent record from ex-Collector Spalding, ex-Appraiser Ham, 
and Appraiser Hoffman were submitted by him to the League, with 
the request that they forward the same to the proper authorities at 
Washington. After a careful investigation of the matter by the 
president and executive committee, the conclusion was reached that 
a great injustice had been done, and that the aim and purpose of the 
civil service l:yislation had been thwarted. His complaint and 
affidavit were therefore sent by the League to the President of the 
United States, with the statement that they believed the same 
worthy of his consideration. Webster’s statement, which has been 
in no way shaken or contradicted, was as follows : — 


MR. WEBSTER’S STATEMENT. 
CHICAGO, Jan. 25, 1887. 


Sir,— With your permission, I submit the facts concerning my appointment 
to and removal from the position of clerk in the appraiser's office of the Chi- 
cago custom house. 
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On Sept. 1, 1883, I passed a competitive examination along with seventy 
or eighty others, in accordance with the rules and regulations of the Civil Ser- 
vice Law, then just passed. Sept. 26, 1883, I received from the secretary of the 
examining board a certificate showing my standing to be 90.5 percent. About 
seven months thereafter, I receivéd, to my surprise,— for I was entirely without 
political influence in the city,—notice to report to the collector of customs, 
which I did. 

After asking a few questions as to my experience as a clerk, he offered me a 
position in the custom house, which I accepted. 

After serving a probationary term of six months, the collector gave me a 
formal certificate of permanent appointment, at the same time speaking in com- 
plimentary terms of my attention to business and general good conduct. 

Feb. 3, 1885, I was promoted, and transferred to the appraiser’s division, 
where I am at present at work. 

On the 13th of this month, [ was notified by telephone to come over to the 
collector’s office, and upon reporting there was informed by the special deputy 
collector, John Hitt, that my resignation was demanded by the collector, to take 
effect January 31. Having implicit confidence in my civil service certificate 
(taken in connection with my admitted good record), this request stunned me. 

I asked to see Collector Seeberger, and was told that I would find him at his 
store on Lake Street. I went there, and he said, in substance, this : that he had 
not had a word of complaint of my official conduct and ability,— on the con- 
trary, all conceded that they were excellent ; but that, owing to the great press- 
ure being brought to bear upon him, vacancies must be made; that “ you must 
remember that our party has been out of power for twenty-five years” ; that I 
“should be thankful for having been allowed to stay two years under a Demo- 
cratic administration” ; and that an examiner would have to go soon. After 
some conversation in regard to my being eligible for examiner (as a letter to me 
from the Civil Service Commissioners stated), I left him, he promising to recon- 
sider and send for me that afternoon. 

I then reported to my immediate superior, Appraiser Francis A. Hoffman, 
Jr., who said, in substance, that he expected this; that the law and customs 
regulations placed the entire control of appointment and removal with the 
collector instead of, as it showld be, with the appraiser; that he believed in 
civil service in all its purity,— that is, that without a restraining law he would, 
upon taking charge of any office, look only to the honesty and efficiency of the 
force, entirely ignoring the politics of the incumbents and making removal for 
cause only ; that from the high reputation of this office under Appraiser Ham, 
and from his own personal observation, he was satisfied that the force were 
more than ordinarily competent, honest, and efficient; that he was sorry to 
have me go, etc. 

He then went to see Collector Seeberger, and upon his return said that all 
the concession he could obtain from the collector — and that it was difficult to 
obtain that —was an extension of time until February 15, and advised me to 
submit to the inevitable. I told himI would have to submit, but under protest. 
The next morning about 10 A.M., I was called to the telephone, and told to come 
right up to the collector’s office. I replied that I was crowded with work, and 
asked if lunch time at noon would not answer, and was told, “ No, sir: come 
right up.” I obeyed, and upon arrival was told to write out my resignation. 
I did this under protest, in the following form : — 


ANTHONY F. SEEBERGER, Collector of Customs, Chicago: 
Accept my resignation, to take effect Feb. 15, 1887. 
GEORGE A. WEBSTER, Clerk. 


I then returned to my work. A messenger soon arrived with my resignation, 
calling the appraiser's attention to the following changes desired: first, ‘‘ Hon.” 
should be written before the collector’s name; second, “Sir” after official title; 
and, finally, “ February 15” to February 14.” These errors I readily admitted 
and corrected, disclaiming any intention of discourtesy on my part, and returned 
the corrected paper by the messenger. 

Soon after, I was again summoned to the custom house, and compelled to 
rewrite the entire resignation in language dictated to me from a form which they 
furnished, which read, “ I hereby tender,’ etc. 

The papers submitted in this case are : — 

First, Civil Service Certificate of Examination. 

Second, Certificate of Probationary Service and Permanent Appointment. 

Third, Certificate of Promotion and Transfer. 

Fourth, Discharge from Army of James Aug. 24, 1864. 

Fifth, Certificate of Gunshot Wound Right Hip. 

Finally, complimentary letters from Collector Spalding, Appraisers Charles 
H. Ham and Francis A. Hoffman, Jr., all bearing strong testimony to my honesty, 
efficiency, and general good character as a man and officer. 

I also wish to say that I am not now, and never was, a politician, never having 
attended a caucus or convention as a delegate, and but once as a spectator. I 
have, however, strong, honest political views, which I have always held in a quiet 
and gentlemanly way, keeping always in view the rights of others who might 
differ with me. I deposit vote and go about my business, believing this to be the 
extent of my duty as a citizen. 

To your kind consideration, Mr. President, I submit my case for any action 
which you, in ycur judgment, may deem best. : 

Very respectfully yours, 
GEORGE A. WEBSTER. 

STATE OF Coon,’ 8 

COUNTY OF COOK, , 

George A. Webster, being first duly sworn, stated upon oath that the state- 
ments of fact in the foregoing letter are true. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 27th of January, A.D. 1887. 


(SEAL. ] MERRITT STARR, 


Notary Public. 
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Here follow copies of — 
(1) The letter of the League to the President, enclosing Webster’s 
statement. 
(2) Letter from ex-Collector Spalding. 
(3) and (4) Testimonials from ex-Appraiser Ham. 
(5) and (6) Testimonials from Appraiser Hoffman. 
(7) Letter from J. K. Wright. 
(8) Letter from Webster. 


(1) 
TO THE PRESIDENT, WASHINGTON, D.C.: 


Sir,— Mr. George A. Webster, a clerk in the appraiser's department of the 
Chicago customs house, has intrusted to us the enclosed letter, with the request 
that we bring it to your attention. 

Mr. Webster has also shown us various letters and documents which leave 
no room for doubt that his service in the positions which he has held in the cus- 
toms has been thoroughly efficient and beyond criticism. The circumstances 
narrated by him, connected with his resignation or removal, justify us in believ- 
ing that the aim and purpose of the civil service legislation have, in his case, been 
thwarted, and that the facts should be laid before you for consideration. 


Very respectfully, 
THOMAS GROVER, 


Secretary. 


FRANCIS B. PEABODY, 
President. 


(2) 
PoRT OF CHICAGO, ILL., Appraiser’s Office, Sept. 30, 1885. 
Sir,—I am informed that my successor will soon take charge of this office. 
Before leaving, I desire to inform you that your record has been that of a 
competent officer. I am, sir, 


Respectfull 
(Signed) P y> 


JESSE SPALDING, 
Collector. 
(3) 


PORT OF CHICAGO, ILL., Nov. 26, 1886. 
To whom it may concern: 


This is to certify that Mr. George A. Webster, the bearer of this paper, was in 
my employ during the last two years of my service as appraiser of this port as 
recording clerk. 

It gives me pleasure to certify to his industry, faithfulness, and efficiency, 
during such service, and to testify to his ability and integrity as a man. 

(Signed) CHARLES H. HAM, 
U. 8. Appraiser. 
(4) 


CHICAGO, Jan. 19, 1887. 
To whom it may concern: 


It gives me pleasure to testify tothe good character, capacity, and faithfulness 
of the bearer of this note, Mr. G. A. Webster. He was in the service of the gov- 
ernment in my department while I was appraiser of the port of Chicago three 
years. As recording clerk, he was called upon to familiarize himself with the in- 
voices of imported goods, which he did thoroughly. He also handled appeals, 
and in that branch of his work became acquainted with the law and treasury de- 
cisions. I believe Wr. Webster could and would, if employed, make himself very 
useful to any large importer requiring the services of a broker to conduct his cus- 
toms business. Mr, Webster is a man of good education and very bright intellect. 

Faithfully, 
CHARLES H. HAM. 
(5) 
PorRT OF CHICAGO, ILL., APPRAISER’S OFFICE. 
CHICAGO, Jan. 14, 1887, 

Dear Sir,—I desire to give expression to my high opinion of you as a man of 
integrity and capacity. 

I regret exceedingly to be deprived hereafter of your valuable services as a 
book-keeper and correspondent in this office. You have had my full confidence; 
and I shall at all times testify to your disinterested devotion to duty and absolute, 
unquestionable honesty. I deem you particularly suited for a position of trust: 
you will never betray one’s confidence. 

May you speedily find employment with some one who can appreciate your 
worth, where you will not be subjected to the vicissitudes of public life nor the 
brutal and unjust decrees of party. 

Command me whenever I can serve your interests. 
to an honest and faithful employé of the government. 

Faithfully yours, 
FRANCIS A. HOFFMAN, Jr. 


It is the least I can offer 


(6) 


(Copy of Appraiser Hoffman’s letter to Chicago & North-western Railway's 
General Office.) 


PorT OF CHICAGO, ILL., Appraiser’s Office, 1887, 

Mr. George A. Webster has been in this office for three years past, employed 
as a book-keeper and recording clerk. I consider him a trustworthy and reliable 
and efficient man. 

He attended faithfully to his duties, was quiet and gentlemanly in his con- 
duct, of most exemplary habits, and has given complete satisfaction to me and to 
Mr. Ham, my predecessor, 

In consideration of Mr. Webster’s excellent record, he was given a month’s 
notice instead of a fortnight’s,— an unusual favor. 

If you should appoint Mr. Webster, you will obtain the services of an hon, 
est, faithful, and able man. 

Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) FRANCIS A. HOFFMAN,’ Jr, 























































































































































































































(7) 
POsT-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, MARINETTE, MARINETTE CoO., WIS. 
J. K. Wricut, P.M. February 6, 1887. 
CECILIA McCARTHY, Ass’t. P.M. 


I hereby certify that, after an acquaintance of years with George A. Webster 
of the appraiser’s division of the Chicago custom house, I can bear witness. that, 
although he is a steadfast Republican, he is in no sense a partisan of bigoted or 
offensive views, and that I never saw him take an active part in politics, and 
know him to be a man who deposits his vote and goes about his business in a 
quiet manner. I certify this in justice to a neighbor and friend in whose honesty 
and ability as an officer and integrity as a man I have imlpicit faith. 

J. K. WRIGHT, 
ex-Member Democratic State Central Committee of Wis. 


(8) 
AGENCY OF THE WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK, 
Dr. 8S. L. FULLER, General Agent, MILWAUKEE, April 6, 1887. 
Wisconsin, Michigan, and Indiana. 
Tuomas W. GROVER, Sec’y C. S. R. League, Chicago: 
Dear Str,— Your favor of the 5th inst. at hand. It will be impossible for me 
to be on hand April 9,as I am engaged on my monthly reports to New York 


MeWould like to be there, if for nothing else than to prove Collector Seeberger a 
liar, when he says he did not tell me it was “ pressure” that caused him to remove 
me, I think he told several others this same fairy tale,— among them, Harvey 8S. 
Wheeler, late Examiner Appraiser’s Store ; John Miller, late Assistant Auditor 
custom house ; Mr. Hermann, of the Marine Department (Captain Greene’s) ; Mr. 
Nordham, Export and Drawback Clerk of Entry and Warehouse Department ; 
and others. 

At any rate, he told me this ; and I understood he also told these gentlemen. 

The question for Mr. Seeberger to answer is this : Why did he remove me from 
a position in which I was—by the evidence of both my superior officers, Repub- 
lican and Democrat — highly efficient, and which removal was characterized by 
the Democratic appraiser “ the brutal decree of party” ? 

This removal, taken in connection with the fact that I passed as fair and 
square an examination as ever has been or ever will be, and received an appoint™ 
ment equally as fair and entirely free from party bias, makes my removal truly 
the *‘ brutal decree of party,” which will, with all others of like nature, be righted 
in the latter part of 1888. 

Until then I shall patiently wait. 

Very respectfully, 
GEORGE A. WEBSTER. 

P.S.—I left your first civil service report with Mr. Starr, or on your desk, 
when you were not in. w. 


The originals of these papers, certificates, and testimonials, etc., 
were submitted at the investigation held by the United States Civil 
Service Commission, and are now on file with them. 

The President referred the case to the United States Civil Service 
Commission; and, as a result thereof, Commissioners Edgerton and 
Lyman came to Chicago in April, 1887, for the purpose of investigat- 
ing this case. 

An account of the proceedings at said investigation is herewith fur- 
nished by Mr. Merritt Starr, who represented the League thereat, as 
follows : — 


MR. STARR’S STATEMENT. 


The investigation was originally set by the Commission for Sat- 
urday, April 9, 1887; and they notified us thereof. We promptly no- 
tified Mr. Webster, and received a reply from him, dated Milwaukee, 
April 6, a copy of which appears above, where he had found employ- 
ment after his discharge. Mr. Webster found it impossible to leave 
his work in Milwaukee and take the time and expend the money 
necessary to attend the sitting of the Commission in Chicago. He 
reiterated his statements in this letter, giving a list of other employés 
recently discharged, to whom, as he said, Collector Seeberger “had 
been telling the same fairy tale,” and who were residents of Chicago, 
and accessible to the Commission. He quoted Mr. Appraiser Hoff- 
man’s letter concerning his discharge, characterizing his dismissal as 
a “brutal and unjust decree of party,” and added that this decree 
would be righted in the latter part of 1888. Upon Saturday, April 
9, Mr. Freeman and myself called at the collector's office, and were 
informed by Deputy Collector Hitt that the Commissioners had not 
yet arrived, and that the hearing would be postponed until Monday, 
at least. He also added that he would telephone us when the Com- 
missioners were ready to hear us. On Monday, Mr. Freeman in- 
formed me during the forenoon that a telephone message from the 
collector’s office had been received, stating that the Commission was 
ready to receive us. Mr. Freeman was engaged in court; and I, 
therefore, proceeded to the collector's office alone. 

In the room were Commissioners Edgerton and Lyman of the 
National Civil Servic) Commission and Collector Seeberger. I was 
first met by Mr. Lyman, who greeted me pleasantly, apologizing for 
the delay which had prevented the hearing upon or He ex- 
plained that it was the intention of the Commission to hold the inves- 
tigation informally and with closed doors, aang representatives 
of the press, but with a stenographer in attendance for the service of 
the Commission. He said that this plan had been pursued in previ- 
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ous investigations, and would not be departed from on this occasion. 
He further informed me that the Commission had no power to sum- 
mon and compel the attendance of witnesses or to administer oaths. 

Upon conference with Commissioner Edgerton, Mr. Lyman stated 
that the Civil Service Reform League of Chicago would ba permitted 
to have a representative present at the hearing of testimony, but re- 
quested me to promise that I would not report or give out for publi- 
cation any statement of the proceedings which might take place. 
To this, I replied that my appearance was as the representative of the 
League, and that I must be are by the instructions and wishes 
of the League in that behalf. I further said, “I am subject to your 
orders, gentlemen, and will leave at any moment you desire me to.” 
Commissioner Edgerton assured me that they felt equal to protecting 
themselves ; and that, if they found it necessary, they would remove 
me without delay. We had some further conversation, in which 
Commissioner Edgerton took pains to assure me that the purpose and 
object of the Civil Service Commission was very generally misunder- 
stood by the various civil service reform associations of the country 
and in particular to emphasize the proposition that the Commis- 
sioners have nothing to do with the “spirit of the law,” and no re- 
sponsibility for supervising or investigating alleged infractions of the 
spirit of the law, and had nothing to do with removals, except in so 
far as a political purpose might be shown to have instigated or 
caused such a removal, and that the same mistake seemed to have 
been made in this case. To which I[ replied that the purpose and 
object of the Civil Service Reform League seemed to be misappre- 
hended by at least one of the Commissioners. I disclaimed for the 
League any intention to appear as prosecuting attorneys or to act as 
detectives or police officers. I stated that, from such investigation as 
we were able to make of the Webster case, which stood not alone, but 
was a type of numerous cases in the custom house and post-oflice, 
we were convinced that there was probable cause to believe that 
the law was not being enforced either in letter or in spirit, and that 
we desired and recommended an investigation by those officers who 
would have the execution of the law most at heart and have the 
largest powers to make such an investigation thorough and ex- 
haustive. 

Shortly after, the Commission came to order and opened the 
court. They seated themselves at a desk, Commissioners Lyman 
and Edgerton at each end of the desk; and between them sat Col- 
lector Seeberger at the side of the desk in the proper position for one 
using the desk or for the chairman of the body. The complaint of 
Webster, the letter of the League, and the various exhibits were 
then read in turn; and I was asked if the League had anything 
further to offer. I then referred to the communication which we 
had had with Mr. Webster, and the reasons assigned by him for not 
being able to leave Milwaukee. Commissioner Edgerton ruled out 
any statements that might be made. He further demanded that 
any letters relating to the matter be produced, stating that they 
would probably be inadmissible, but the Commission desired to see 
them before passing upon that question. I replied that I had the 
letter ; and as it contained the names of several other gentlemen who 
might be called as witnesses if the Commission desired, and would 
thereby inform them of topics which would naturally be of interest 
to them in conducting such an investigation, I would place the 
letter at their disposal if they desired, remarking that the letter 
contained some natural expressions of indignation by Mr. Webster 
at his removal and accused Collector Seeberger of lying in his 
accounts of the matter, and that for these reasons the League, who 
had no such accusations to make, did not care to introduce the letter, 
but at the same time had no reason to withhold the letter. The 
letter was then produced. 

Commissioner Edgerton proceeded to read the letter, with sar- 
castic comments, until, near the close of the letter, he reached the 
statement that the matter would be righted in the latter part of 
1888. He then stated that the letter was highly important to the 
Commission, and disclosed an animus on the part of Webster which 
made it a necessary piece of evidence, and insisted upon its constitut- 
ing a part of the record. “It is plain,” said he, “that this Webster 
was an offensive partisan.” And Collector Seeberger, with a smile, 
replied, “ Yes, there is something that leads a long way back.” I 
was then asked if I had any other evidence to produce. I then 
offered in evidence ex-Appraiser Ham’s letter of testimonial concern- 
ing Webster, which set forth in particular his excellence as an officer 
and special fitness for duties requiring familiarity with the law of 
customs and imposts. Commissioner Edgerton remarked, “We 
don’t care anything about how good a man he was, nor faithful an 
officer he was, nor how well he knew the law, nor how good a 
soldier he was; and that testimonial is of no account.’”’ Commis- 
sioner Lyman, however, remarked that it might remain in the 
records for what it was worth. Commissiouer Edgerton said that, 
unless I had some evidence bearing upon the question whether this 
removal was for political purposes, they might as well discontinue 
the investigation. I then produced and offered the original letter 
of Appraiser Hoffman, commending Mr. Webster and stating that 
his removal was a brutal and unjust decree of party. The Com- 








missioners said the latter was admissible. The Commissioners 
immediately sent for Appraiser Hoffman and gg to investi- 
gate him. Commissioner Edgerton examined him at great length 
concerning what he meant by “a brutal and unjust decree of party.” 
He asked Mr. Hoffman who was his predecessor. Ans.— Mr. Ham. 
Ques.— How did his services with the government terminate? Ans. 
—I believe he was suspended. Ques.— Mr. Hoffman, would you call 
the order suspending your predecessor a brutal and unjust decree of 
party, and the order which gave you your present place a brutal and 
unjust decree? Ans.— Well, that is a home question; but I think 
that any order removing a man without giving him a hearing is 
nothing more nor less than an act of brutality. I wish to say that 
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I meant this in a generic sense, and not specifically. I gave it to 
Mr. Webster in strict confidence, as a palliative for the pain which 
he was evidently suffering at being removed. I regard it as a breach 
of trust that the letter should not have been’ kept in strict confi- 
dence, and certainly meant no reflection upon the present collector 
of the port of Chicago. 

Mr. Hoffman further stated that he was not well acquainted 
with Webster; that he had written his testimonial largely on the 
strength of the testimonial of Mr. Ham, who preceded him; and that 
he did not wish the expression of commendation which was made in 
that letter to be taken as against the superior wisdom of the col- 
lector of the port. When asked if he knew why Webster was 
removed, he said that he had frequently heard it stated around the 
government building that Webster was a violent and offensive 
partisan. He was unable to state who had told him or to mention 
any specific acts which he either knew of his own knowledge or had 
heard from other people exemplifying or evidencing such offensive 
partisanship; but it was understood that Webster was an offensive 
partisan, and rumors were busy with his name and attributed such 
offensive partisanship to him. Commissioner Edgerton assisted 
the witness with numerous leading questions in developing this 
evidence as to rumors, reports, and understandings, and indicated 
that he regarded it with great favor. By permission, I also asked 
Mr. Hoffman a few questions. He said it was not true that he 
meant the letter in a Pickwickian sense. He said that every word 
of the letter was true, to the best of his knowledge and belief; that 
he was just as confident of that now as he was when he wrote it; 
that he thought everything contained in the letter was proper to be 
known to the Commission in investigating the Webster case, and 
ought to be known to them; and that he had no desire to withhold 
either his statements of facts or his opinion as to the removal from 
the Commission, and wanted it understood that he did not take 
back anything in the letter. 

Collector Seeberger then called Deputy Collector Hitt as a 
witness. Mr. Hitt testified that Webster was a bad man and an 
incompetent man. He admitted that he had dictated the form of 
resignation used by Webster, and admitted the truth of Webster's 
statements generally with regard to the revision and corrections of 
his letter, but explained that he had done it for the man’s own 
sake. He thought that Webster was not a neat and accurate man 
in copying letters and was slow to learn any new regulation or 
requirement, and that he was discharged for the good of the service. 

Collector Seeberger was then asked to give his version of the 
matter. He substantiated Webster’s statements fully as to the 
circumstances attending the demand for his resignation, and in fact 
the entire conversation, except that where he had said that the 
pressure was too strong. He wanted it understood that he had not 
said and had not meant political pressure. Upon further question- 
ing, Collector Seeberger said that it was probably true that he had 
said to Webster and to others whose resignations he had demanded 
that the list of eligibles was growing very large, and that these 
eligibles had some rights which he was ell: to respect. 

Commissioner Edgerton was out during a portion of Seeberger's 
testimony, and upon his return asked Commissioner Lyman whether 
Seeberger’s testimony had conflicted with that of Webster on these 
matters. Commissioner Lyman replied that Webster’s statement 
was substantiated throughout. 

Commissioner Edgerton then took a copy of the rules in his hand, 
read the rules relating to political assessments and removals for 
political purposes, and asked Collector Seeberger if the resignation 
of Webster had been demanded for any of the reasons prohibited 
in those two rules. Collector Seeberger replied that it had been 
for no such reasons. Commissioner Edgerton then said, “ Well, 
that is all that we have to do in the premises.” y 

In reply to Commissioner Lyman, Collector Seeberger stated that 
he had demanded Webster's resignation for cause, but did not care 
to state what the cause was. Commissioner Edgerton interjected, 
“We have noright to ask you.” And Commissioner Lyman added, 
“ You are not required to state what the cause was.” 

The report of the examiners recommending the successor of 
Webster as the highest upon the list of a certain examination was 
then introduced in evidence signed by Examiner Crowley. 

I personally testified that during Collector Spalding’s term of 
office the Civil Service Reform League of Chicago, in making inves- 
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tigation as to the enforcement of the Civil Service Law, made certain 
inquiries of Mr. Webster, and that he had given the League some 
information upon this point, particularly some information touching 
the solicitation of contributions for political campaign funds during 
the campaign of 1884; that, in answering such inquiries, Mr. Webster 
had guardedly confined his statements to what he had personally 
seen and heard, and displayed a spirit the opposite of isan in 
every respect, and had seemed guided by a desire for the good of 
the service and enforcement of the law. I further stated that the 
several communications of the League with the President and Civil 
Service Commission would show no affidavits from Mr. Webster on 
file, and that Mr. Webster, while answering inquiries directed to him 
in common with several other government employés, had never ex- 
hibited the disposition of a swift witness or informer, but confined 
himself to the facts coming within his knowledge and to answers to 
inquiries made by the League. 

Commissioner Edgerton stated that such conduct was disloyalty 
to Collector Spalding and was in itself ground for the removal of 
Webster. 

The Commissioners stated afterwards that in most cases of com- 
plaint the fault, if any, lay with the examiners rather than with the 
appointing power, and said that our complaint concerning the exam- 
ining board of the post-office — namely, that it consisted of but three 
persons, all Democrats — was the first complaint concerning examin- 
ing boards which had been made to them, and that this complaint 
had led them to revise the rules and to the establishment of the 
central examining board at Washington, and that hereafter all exam- 
ination papers throughout the country would have to be forwarded 
» Washington to receive their final rating by the examining board 
there. 

The Commissioners have as yet, as we are informed by Com- 
missioner Edgerton, made no report in the Webster case. 


CONCLUSION. 


Our League has been unable to obtain any full information as to 
the number of removals and resignations since June 30, 1886, among 
the employés in the post-office and custom house covered by the Civil 
Service Act. The lists of information furnished us by the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission in Washington are deficient, because they in no way 
show how many removals and resignations have taken place since 
Messrs. Judd and Seeberger’s appointments among over one-half of 
the classified service. But the lists do show that, from the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Judd, the number of removals and resignations in the 
post-office among the employés appointed under the Civil Service Act 
was seventy eight up to June 30, 1886, and twenty-three between 
that date and Jan. 1, 1587; and that in the custom house the number 
of removals and resignations since Mr. Seeberger’s appointment 
among the employés similarly appointed was fourteen up to June 
30, 1886, and eighteen between that time and Jan. 1, 1887; and, as 
before shown, down to June 30, 1886, 145 employées were removed 
from the post-office by Mr. Judd from among those not appointed 
under the Civil Service Act. We have been unable to learn about re- 
movals from that c'ass in the custom house, but have reason to believe 
that the number was much greater in proportion. 

We have endeavored to ascertain at the post-office how many of 
the ninety-four clerks and of the twenty-two letter-carriers appointed 
under the Civil Service Law by Mr. Palmar (Mr. Judd’s predecessor) 
are included in the list of sixty-six clerks and thirty-nine carriers 
removed or resigned, furnished us by the Civil Service Commission. 
But the post office authorities have refused to give us the names of 
those appointed by Mr. Palmer under the Civil Service Act or to give 
us the names of the clerks and carriers in the post-office in 1885, for 
the reason that such facts are private, and are not for the public. 
As, however, such information is given when desired by the Boston 
and New York officials, we see no reason for this refusal by the Chi- 
cago officials. On account of this refusal, we infer that the number 
of removed or resigned clerks and carriers, as shown by the Commis- 
sion’s lists, represeuts removals and resignations among the ninety- 
four clerks and twenty-two carriers appointed under the Civil Service 
Law by Mr. Palmer, Mr. Judd’s predecessor. Since June 30, 1886, 
numerous batches of removals have been reported more or less fully 
from time to time in the daily press, sometimes to tbe number of 
more than forty in one week; and we may safely presume that the 
removals and resignations among those who were appointed . before 
the Civil Service Law took effect have been far more numerous in 
proportion than the removals and resignations among thcse appointed 
after it took effect. In other words, we may safely presume that, 
since the appointment of Mr. Judd as postmaster and Mr. Seeberger 
as collector, almost the entire force of employés embraced in the 
classified service has been removed by them. 

Furthermore, we have yet to hear of a Republican who has been 
appointed from the eligible lists to a position in either post-office or 
custom house by Mr. Judd or Mr. Seeberger. In fact, the opinion 

nerally prevails that none but Democrats need apply for the exam- 
inations at the post-office or custom house. Our belief is that most 
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of the changes have been made in the classified service for the pur- 
pose of removing all Republicans and replacing them with Democrats. 
And we think that Mr. Hoffman, in his letter to Mr. Webster, clearly 
shows that the removals have been made in compliance with the de- 
mand of Democrats for the places. 

Our conclusions are in brief: that the Commission possesses no 
adequate powers to ascertain whether the law is being enforced or 
not, and that all official reports as to the enforcement of the law are 
therefore to some extent rather unreliable; that further attempts to 
ascertain from the Commission and officers in charge of the custom 
house and post-office will be seriously impeded, if not wholly frus- 
trated, by their antagonism to all inquiry, and especially their antago- 
nism to all reference to the spirit of the law; that the powers of the 
Commission should be increased by giving them powers 

(1) To send for persons and papers, to compel attendance, and to 
enforce the giving of testimony ; 

(2) To administer oaths. 

e further conclude that there is an inherent weakness in the 
system which permits an officer to remove appointees “for cause,” 
without requiring him to assign what the cause is. 

That these defects in the law and in the administration thereof 
permit a total subversion of the objects of the law; that the object of 
the law has been thwarted in our customs and post offices ; that pub- 
licity of examinations of the records thereof and of records of ap- 
pointments and removals is essential to accomplishing the objects of 
the law; that the Commission — by announcing to appointing officers 
that they are required to state no cause for removals and that the 
Commission are not concerned with the spirit of the law, have, in 
effect, invited violations of the law and directly contributed to the 
defeat of its objects; that the Commission, in so far as they ignore 
reasonable requests for information, prohibit publication of informa- 
tion received from them, give a willing ear to hearsay rumors as to 
the “ partisanship ” of removed employés while rigorously excluding 
all reference to the character, standing, and efficiency of the em- 
ployé, and treat the conduct of the employé in answering inquiries as 
to the enforcement of the law as “ disloyalty to his chief,” thereb 
placing loyalty to the chief above loyalty to the law — disclose a parti- 
sanship which is necessarily “offensive” to all interested in the 
enforcement of the law. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 


Tuomas W. Grover, Secretary. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 16, 1887. 
To tHe Epiror or THE Civit Service Recorp: 


Civil service reformers in Indiana were very much pleased with 
the address of Mr. Curtis and with the resolutions adopted by the 
National League. The case is stated in milder terms than they 
would have used; but it is, perhaps, all the more forcible on that 
account. The gentlemen who have been fighting the battle of civil 
service reform, first against the Republicaus and Mr. Blaine and 
then against the Democrats and Mr. Cleveland, were glad to hear it 
officially declared that the present administration was not a civil ser- 
vice reform administration. 

The reform movement is fairly strong in Indiana. It would have 
been a great deal stronger had Mr. Cleveland shown the slightest 
interest in it. When he was inaugurated, the cause of reform in 
this State, as elsewhere, was virtually identified with him. He was 
looked upon as a reformer. His administration was hailed as a re- 
form administration. Most of the reformers had advocated his elec- 
tion, or, at the least, had stood neutral. When, then, he commenced 
his antics, the cause was, of course, discredited. It has survived, 
however; but it owes nothing to Mr. Cleveland, for he has put its 
‘bitterest enemies in command. 

He has, however, accomplished one good thing: he has taught the 
people of the State what civil service reform is by showing them 
what it is not. The subject has been talked and written about and 
discussed by men of all shades of political belief all over the State. 
In this line, the Civil Service Reform Association has done good 
work. It has been just about as active as it could be with the very 
limited means at its disposal. Prior to the organization of the asso- 
ciation, the work of reform was mostly done by the Mugwump Asso- 
ciation and the Freeman. These were the agencies that were used 

inst Postmaster Jones and Mail Clerk Dowling. The Mugwumps 
gladly joined the Reform Association, and the Freeman has been 
energetic and enthusiastic in its support of the association in the 
fight against spoilsism and corruption. That fight has been persist- 
ent sat vigorous, and it will be maintained until the wrongs com- 
plained of are righted and until the legislature gives us a Civil Ser- 
vice Reform Law. 

The missionary work has been well done. There have been 
numerous speeches and addresses made, documents have been cir- 








culated, and the Freeman goes all over the State, to every college and 
into every newspaper office. 

There are societies at Bloomington and Greencastle,— the seats 

respectively of the State University and De Pauw University,— and 
at Vincennes; and the Central Society has representatives in all the 
Congressional districts. . 
; e field is large, the people are willing to hear, and opportuni- 
ties for effective work are opening up almost every day; but the 
reformers are often cramped for means, so that many opportunities 
have to go unimproved. 


Louis How.anp. 





In an interview communicated to the New York World by Mr. 
Charles Williams, an English journalist now in this country, Secre- 
tary Bayard is made to say : — 


He had no desire to see anything he said upon this subject in the papers. He 
had never been given to advertising himself, and such a course was not in accord- 
ance with his feelings or his principles ; but, if Mr. Curtis were to examine the 
records of the State Department, he would find that removals had only been made 
for cause, He had had to offend many on his own side of politics as well as those on 
the other side in what he had done, but he had felt it his duty to have but a single 
eye to the proper transaction of the business of the people. He had removed not 
a few officers in his department,— some for habitual intoxication, others for other 
sufficient non-political reasons ; but where, either at home or abroad, he had found 
men doing their duty, he had invited them to continue giving their assistance in 
carrying on the business of the United States, without any regard to their politi- 
cal proclivities. This was the policy and the practice of the present government, 
and it would continue to be so. He, however, wished it to be distinctly under- 
stood that the power of removal remained, and would be exercised whenever the 
interest of the country required it. 


By a unanimous decision of the National Civil Service Commis- 
sion, it is declared that no “temporary” appointments can legally 
be made in any department of the classified service outside the regis- 
ter of persons regularly certified as eligible for appointment, and that 
no plea of exigency can be allowed in evasion of the law. 





The appointment of Mr. Henry P. Kitfield to the position of gen- 
eral appraiser of customs for New England has deservedly called out 
a general chorus of commendation. It is, indeed, a most fitting selec- 
tion from every stand-point. Even the strictest conservator of civil 
service reform finds no fault, the appointment being in the line of 
promotion; while to Democrats it is particularly satisfactory, as a 
recognition of fidelity to the principles of the party. As assistant 
appraiser at this port, Mr. Kitfield was summoned to Washington 
some months ago to confer with the Treasury Department relative 
to the importation of sugars here. His statements were so clear and 
explicit that Secretary Fairchild complimented him by saying that 
he had obtained more information from him on the subjeet of sugar 
imports than from any other source in the same space of time. The 
Secretary subsequently recommended his appointment to the Presi- 
dent for the position which he now holds.— Boston Globe. 


PRESS COMMENTS. 


Mr. Curtis derives some encouragement from the attitude of public sentiment 
toward reform. There is truth in this; but it ought to be added that the mainte- 
nance of public sentiment in favor of reform has been accomplished, not by the 
exertions of most of the avowed civil service reformers, but in spite of them. 
The worst injury which has come to civil service reform has been in the house of 
its friends. The heaviest blow which has been dealt to it has been the hypocrit- 
ical pretensions of the present administration, sustained by the specious and in- 
sincere apologies of Mugwumps masquerading as reformers. If the National 
Civil Service Reform League and its affiliated associations had been honest in 
their criticisms, watchful in their observations, and candid in their statements 
of results, they would have accomplished a great deal of good, and would have 
held the public confidence ; but most of the leaders, from Mr. Curtis down, have 
shown themselves to be apologists for the President first and friends of the re- 
furm afterward.— Boston Journal (Rep.). 


The President has desired at once to carry out the reform and to trust his 
own party, but the party has not been sufficiently inspired with the reform spirit 
to make complete success possible. In the hands of men whom he felt bound to 
trust, his purposes were likely in many cases to go awry. Partisanship was 
stronger in these men than fidelity to the policy of the administration, and hence 
the result which Mr. Curtis calls “the very general partisan reconstruction of 
the national civil service.” We do not see the evidence that this is quite so gen- 
eral as he assumes ; but, so far as it has gone, the President cannot be held to an 
undivided or very strict responsibility. It is due to the fact that his party was 
far below his own plane of action and could not be lifted up to it, and that with 
the agencies at his command, he could not fulfil his highest purposes. And yet 
it must be admitted that he has accomplished what has rarely been attempted by 
any President in raising his party to a distinctly higher level.—_New York Times 
(Ind.). 





